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Writers in Search of Purpose 


Van Wyck Brooks has followed his four-volume his- 
tory of the writer in America, Makers and Finders, with 
a volume described by him as a “statement of a certain 
philosophy of both life and letters,” published under 
the title, The Writer in America. (New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1953. $3.00.) 

He finds Lewis Mumford a “prophet of our day,” con- 
tinuing strains found in Emerson, Whitman, and William 
James. For Mumford is continually concerned with the 
“recovery of purposes.” He quotes from Mumford: “It 
is better to face chaos courageously than to cherish the 
dream of returning to an outworn synthesis.” Also: “The 
true answer to a meaningless existence is to conceive a 
pattern of life that possesses meaning and purpose.” Mr. 
Brooks writes: “In short, in the new age the person 
must have the preeminent place, reversing the dehumaniza- 
tion that marked the machine age, so that ethics and the 
arts will dominate politics and techniques; and this is 
the theme of The Conduct of Life .. .” by Mumford. 

In the concluding chapter, Mr. Brooks notes a search 
going on, among a few novelists at least, toward becoming 
“true tragedians” instead of being “mere chroniclers of 
disaster.” These novelists seem to agree with James 
Michener when he says: “I find myself more deeply com- 
mitted than ever to the capacities for good in the average 
human being.” There are others of the craft who seem 
to agree with the need for Mumford’s philosophy. 

William Faulkner’s bold speech in Stockholm, on re- 
ceiving the Nobel Prize, “I decline to accept the end of 
man,” and expressing the faith that man will not only 
“endure” but also “prevail,” appears to put him into 
this camp. But when this is compared with the tone of 
Faulkner’s fiction, there emerges a paradox. The state- 
ments of the Faulkners remind men of their courage, 
honor and pride; but in their fiction the novelists dwell 
mainly on human degradation and perversion. 

Mr. Brooks explains it this way: In the novels the 
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writers are expressing a sort of unconscious collective 
spirit of our time—the devil’s brew, “the catastrophic 
defeat of man.” In their Stockholm speeches are the con- 
scious declarations of high values. 

Mr. Brooks notes writers who say “that Christianity 
requires economic justice” ; the penetrating voice of Albert 
Schweitzer; the call of Stuart Chase for “revaluations.” 

There is a view of life that is fitting for Americans— 
“a belief in life and man as incomparably important and 
valuable, to be treasured and cherished, . . . in man as 
indefinitely improvable but inherently decent.” 

“Tf writers could break the evil spell that weighs upon 
their minds they would write fully in that faith, if I am 
not mistaken, for they would then be astride again of the 
instincts that are natural to them and that are paralyzed 
at present. It seems to me likely, in spite of appearances, 
that in some future not too remote, we may look for some 
such transformation. For that way lies the line of human 
growth.” 


“Christianity, Diplomacy and War’ 


A study of the relation between the Christian faith 
and the critical issues involved in the international situa- 
tion is made by Herbert Butterfield in a book, title quoted 
above (New York and Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1953. $1.75). Dr. Butterfield is professor of mod- 
ern history at the University of Cambridge. 

The author asks whether the world can be made more 
tolerable despite the “power which solidifies in great masses 
amongst nations and empires.” For clues to an answer, he 
examines the European system that emerged from the 
religious wars of the 16th century and that was disrupted 
by the protracted and desperate character of World War I. 

The essence of this system was the common recognition 
of its members that all had a real interest in its preserva- 
tion, an interest transcending or at least limiting the 
pursuit of national interests by diplomacy or war. There 
was understanding that peace and civilization are pre- 
carious things — built laboriously “on the side of a 
volcano.” This concern helped to curb the passions and 
cupidities of states, and to prevent wars from getting out 
of hand under the guise of “wars for righteousness,” that 
is, wars for unlimited ends. To preserve the system from 
the threats of power, varying combinations of states large 
and small were formed to maintain a certain equilibrium. 
This balance of power reinforced loyalty to membership 
in a system which lessened the role of war in European 
relations. 

This Cambridge historian, who is also a Methodist lay 
preacher, hopes that Christians will help to “break through 
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the conventional framework of contemporary thinking” 
on world problems. Christianity represents and upholds 
continuity in our civilization, and thus can safeguard the 
benefits of wisdom accumulated in the European system. 
By going back to first principles, the Christian can also 
help to bring about new beginnings in current patterns 
of thought. And thirdly, in the Christian treatment of 
love, insistence on humility, attitude to human personality, 
and doctrine of sin, “the Christian has . . . principles 
which come like a compassionate wing to cover the whole 
of this wilful and distracted human race.” 

The book is essentially an appeal to fellow Christians 
to join in opposing an uncritical “mythology” about Soviet 
Communism, to resist the idea of a war for unlimited 
ends, and to help provide the motivation for efforts to 
construct a new and inclusive international order. 

The author regards the Soviet Union as a potential 
member of a new international order, for he argues 
against the “illusion that there can be an international 
order when one power . . . or one set of controversial 
ideas is excluded, or a great system (which is part of the 
effective field of forces) is hostile to the whole combina- 
tion.” The main point argued is that if the West is com- 
mitted to an international order, it needs a code to regu- 
late passion and soften self-righteousness, which retains 
its validity “even if only one of the parties consents to fol- 
low the rules.” 

Professor Butterfield’s treatise points to the dangers 
inherent in power not subjected to rational and moral 
controls, and to the need: for humility, patience, and 
empathy in international relations. He has an understand- 
ing of the relationship of diplomacy to interest and to 
power, seeing diplomacy somewhat as the continuation 
of war by other means — means which give intelligence 
a better purchase on problems and better control of deci- 
sions and consequences. He seems skeptical concerning 
world government, knowing that “genuine bonds . . . 
need the cooperation of time, habit, sentiment, and the 
spirit of the club.” 

The European system may, however, be a very defec- 
tive norm in the present world crisis. One may argue 
that continental wars were limited during the periods it 
prevailed partly because the energies of some of its chief 
members were engaged in empire-building elsewhere. The 
idea of taming war by moral codes and community spirit 
may not be adequate in the day of A and H bombs. A 
more far-reaching and deeper strategy for the prevention 
of war alone may offer more hope. In such a strategy 
the concept of a balance of power undoubtedly has value 
as a means for giving more dynamic and positive concepts 
of world order time to take root. 


“Church, State, and Freedom” 


The theory of the “wall of separation” between church 
and state is presented by Leo Pfeffer in Church, State, and 
Freedom (Boston, Beacon Press, 1953. $10.00). Mr. 
Pfeffer is widely-known as the lawyer for the plaintiffs 
in some of the most important cases involving religious 
liberty which have reached the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The purpose of the book, as explained 
in the Foreword, is to study the history of the separation 
of church and state, its “implications and consequences” 
for democratic living in America today, and the forces 
seeking to disrupt separation. 

Mr. Pfeffer recognizes the complexity of the problem. 
He notes, for instance, that Jefferson and Madison, “the 


two persons most responsible for the American principle 
of separation,” disagreed sharply on the question whether 
it required banning ministers of the Gospel from public 
office. Indeed, the decisions in many cases, he insists, are 
based on “‘legal fictions” because of “the frequent judicial 
reluctance to invalidate state aid to religion.” 

But the implications may be far-reaching. A Missouri 
lower court decision in 1952 disqualified all nuns as public 
school teachers, it is stated, because of the “dogmatic 
teachings of the Catholic Church in education and the 
duties of Catholic teachers, . . . coupled with the oath 
of discipline taken by nuns.” Mr. Pfeffer comments that 
the logic of this decision would bar “all practicing Catho- 
lics . . . from almost any public employment.” “The 
— is not a simple one and the issue by no means 
clear. 

At times, however, the author seems less concerned 
over the full implications of the principles involved. To 
oblige a Jewish child to remain behind while Christian 
children are released for religious classes in their own 
churches or to listen to Christmas carols may, he is con- 
vinced, do serious harm, and is highly improper under 
the law. Yet to have the Jehovah’s witness child stand 
for the flag salute, without reciting it, is apparently a 
satisfactory solution. By and large the “wall of separa- 
tion” seems to be an almost completely negative concept in 
Mr. Pfeffer’s discussion. 


The History of Diplomatic Relations with the 
Vatican 


In 1871 it was contrary to all the theories of interna- 
tional law for nations to have two diplomatic representa- 
tives in Rome; one accredited to the Kingdom of Italy 
and one to the Pope. But for most of those that had 
previously sent representatives to the Papal States there 
were domestic reasons for maintaining a separate repre- 
sentative at the Vatican after the Papal States had been 
suppressed and Rome had become the capital of the 
United Kingdom of Italy. Fr. Robert A. Graham, S.]., 
traces this devolopment in The Rise of the Double Diplo- 
matic Corps in Rome; A Study in International Practice. 
(The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1952. $1.60. Available 
from America, 329 W. 108th St., New York 25, N. Y.) 

There were two problems which had to be faced: rela- 
tions with Italy and with the Pope. Would Italy be 
allowed to take over the city of Rome? The Roman 
Catholic countries which had interfered in the past were 
for various reasons in no position to do so. But both 
they and some others with large Catholic populations 
needed because of internal situations to show “special 
deference” to the Pope, as the official Austrian instruc- 
tions to an interim envoy extraordinary said in 1871. 
The Pope made it clear that he would not receive any 
diplomats accredited also to the Kingdom of Italy, nor 
would he receive ecclesiastics as representatives. However 
little the Italian government liked the system of double 
representation, this had to be accepted as the price for 
non-interference with the suppression of the Papal States 
and the establishment of Rome as the capital of the United 
Kingdom of Italy. Thus the Catholic states were assured 
by the Italian government that the Pope would have extra- 
territoriality and the right to receive diplomatic repre- 
sentatives and to send nuncios. 

The first representative sent to the Vatican was the 
French. The Third Republic had just been established 
but Catholic opinion was hostile to it. An ambassador to 
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the Vatican would mollify that feeling without involving 
the risks of intervention. Austria had become less inter- 
ested in the fate of the Pope’s temporal power and could 
not risk offending France and Italy in its rivalry with 
Prussia. In the latter country Bismarck was beginning 
the Kulturkampf in the attempt to weaken Catholic in- 
fluence in Germany. When this failed, the embassy to the 
Vatican was restored. Spain was undergoing a revolution 
and had at that time no relations with the Vatican. 

In the Netherlands and Belgium church and state had 
been separated. For domestic reasons—in which the 
argument that a representative at the Vatican would be 
contrary to that system was raised — the Netherlands 
Parliament voted to suppress the legation. As a neutral 
state Belgium could neither break with Italy over the 
suppression of the Papal States nor seem unfriendly to 
the Pope. 

By enacting the Law of Guarantees, which from the 
Italian viewpoint defined the Pope’s position as a spirit- 
sovereign without territory, the Italian patriots were, ac- 
cording to Fr. Graham, aiming to “separate into two classes 
the prerogatives that belonged to the Pope as a spiritual 
sovereign from those which he exercised in his capacity 
as sovereign of the Papal States.” The Pope, however, 
insisted that spiritual sovereignty was not possible without 
territorial sovereignty. “The double diplomatic corps was 
a modus vivendi which satisfied nobody but to which they 
all implicitly accommodated themselves.” In short, repre- 
sentation at the Vatican was “a means by which the gov- 
ernments safeguarded and advanced their own interests.” 


A Businessman’s Witness 


“The immediate problems which divide and perplex us 
will advance rapidly toward solution under the pressure 
of the great purposes to which we will together be dedi- 
cated,” writes Clarence B. Randall of Inland Steel in his 
book, Freedom’s Faith (Boston, Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1953. $3.00). The work is “a fresh survey of the 
intangibles which command one American’s loyalty.” 

“Much that I shall try to say would seem bitterly 
unreal, for example, to a competent Negro girl who is 
refused employment in an office because that company has 
not yet had the courage to integrate minority groups 
into its work, or to a migrant Mexican worker in the 
Southwest who has never known the meaning of the word 
home, but I am consciously trying to express our ideal 
while remaining fully aware of our many failures in 
performance.” 

Mr. Randall always writes frankly. He is critical of 
businessmen who use every known device to avoid jury 
service; of citizens who clamor against corruption and 
will not support churches ; of labor leaders opposed to free 
speech for employers, as well as of businessmen who try 
to prevent a socialist from lecturing in their towns. 

He believes that the American public is displaying a 
readiness to look to business for leadership, but says: 
“Businessmen must respond with a philosophy that merits 
confidence.” This means taking time “to determine what 
are the essential values in the activities that fill our days, 
and then consciously relating our own efforts to their 
preservation.” Differences help keep us in balance, and 
we move ahead when common denominators appear. 

There is something in the great American experience 
that “tends to release the full potential of each individual.” 
We dream, and “even desperate dreams come true for 
Carl Sandburg and Marian Anderson.” “It is the person 
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that counts in the fulfillment of the Jucaeo-Christiran 
tradition.” We Americans are also distinguished for en- 
thusiastic voluntary activity. 

Mr. Randall refers also to many specifics that he favors. 
“The Marshall Plan had to be,” and “its purpose was 
achieved.” He is earnest about American aid to Western 
Europe. He also writes, in ways that will not please every 
church discussion group: “It is not compassion, it is not 
trade: it is American security. We are in Europe solely 
to serve ourselves. . .. No other mandate from our people 
can even inferentially be established.” 

Mr. Randall thinks that the force of religion and the 
services of churches will bring to men “the courage to 
resolve the conflict between self-interest and social respon- 
sibility. . . .” He thinks church campaigns for social 
action “are turning the businessmen away from organized 
religion.” He says clergymen are usually incompetent to 
discuss issues involved in labor disputes, from the pulpit ; 
but he is willing for the pastor to “enter freely into every 
phase of American debate” as a citizen. 


The Ethics of Business 


J. Whitney Bunting, president of Oglethorpe Univer- 
sity, has edited a symposium, Ethics for Modern Business 
Practice (New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. $5.15). 
President Bunting also contributed materials in the various 
chapters, along with eight other authors. 

The various factors and forces making for the develop- 
ment of ethical standards of practice in the business world 
are briefly reviewed. Evidences of a trend toward estab- 
lishing business management as a profession are noted. 
Universities, service clubs, community organizations, the 
Better Business Bureaus, and many others have been 
influential. 

The actual standards of practice as defined by many 
groups and organizations are then discussed in specific 
terms. References are made to commercial banking, in- 
vestinent banking, advertising, chain stores, labor organiza- 
tions, insurance, and personnel administration. The re- 
sponsibilities of institutions of higher learning are con- 
sidered. 

A positive program for improvement in business ethics 
must be shared by many agencies and forces, thinks the 
editor. There are roles for business organizations, for 
government, for the consuming public, and for the 
churches. President Bunting says churches ought openly 
to criticize “malpractices found in the economy,” publi- 
cize examples of good social habits, and instill in the 
minds of members the importance of seven-day ethics 
instead of “seventh-day good habits.” The struggle for 
good moral practice involves many roads and the way is 
long. 

Ideas and Tendencies in Germany 


In his book, The Return of Germany (Chicago, Henry 
Regnery Company, 1953. $4.50), Norbert Muhlen pre- 
sents a picture of contemporary Germany personalized 
by case histories. These stories were gleaned in his con- 
tacts with the people, great and small, met in a variety of 
situations from Parliament to park benches. Mr. Muhlen 
is a German-born scholar and journalist who came to the 
United States in the 1930s as a refugee from Nazism. 
He wrote this book on the premise that “the real Germany 
of today cannot be discerned through the dust of old 
clichés. We need an open mind to see the new facts, 
and to understand their meaning.” The book was in print 
before the recent German elections. 
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The background material—flashes of history and brief 
biographies of prominent, as well as of average, Germans 
— illuminates discussions of the present spirit in both parts 
of the divided country. In an early chapter, “Ruins, 
Reminders, and Rip Van Winkle,” the vast contrast 
between East and West Germany is revealed by an account 
of the citizens’ handling of a common problem, the rubble 
leftover of war. And although the grotesque horror of 
life in East Germany presented through this fissure 
in the Iron Curtain is explored at least as fully as any 
author has done, it is in his analyses of West Germany 
that Mr. Muhlen makes a unique contribution. 

The leit motiv of this description is that the vast 
majority of Germany could be described as the Unpoli- 
tische, the unpolitical ones; and the individual, the 
Privatmann, who wanted most “to be left alone in his 
privacy.” The Privatmann did not want to participate in 
any public affairs, whatever the goal. “Public life in the 
eyes of the Unpolitische was very much like the weather. 
... They did nothing about it because they thought they 
could not change its course. . . .” 

The author discusses neo-Nazism, anti-Semitism, na- 
tionalism, democracy, and neutralism and pacifism (among 
the spiritual leaders of which he names Martin Niemol- 
ler). To a great measure, the Federal Republic of West 
Germany emerged as a strange mixture of democratic and 
monarchic traits; it was not quite a democracy—for lack 
of democratic citizens—nor quite a monarchy—for lack 
of a king. The democratically elected government served 
as the substitute for a monarchic family, and the chancel- 
lor for the monarch. 

More optimistically Mr. Muhlen describes the young 
Germans, of whom thousands upon thousands take advan- 
tage of their opportunities to flee from the intolerable 
life under the new Red totalitarianism and make up a 
very large percentage of the university student popula- 
tion in West Germany. “With ruins in almost every indi- 
vidual life, the youngest West Germans alone seemed 
sufficiently healthy to start again, to overcome the loneli- 
ness, to find a way to a new community. 

“.. . Given the right conditions, not a few of the 
young were, after all, ready to transform themselves from 
‘private men’ into authentic citizens—or, even better, to 
recognize the essential unity of the ‘private’ and the 
‘political.’ ” 

The author also tells how “the values of the Christian 
faith came to be to many young Germans true and lasting 
values ... what the Anglo-Saxon democracies call ‘human 
rights’ was a value they discovered by suffering ; and they 
tried to make it central to their thought and activity... . 

“Such ideas and tendencies . . . were espoused by vigor- 
ous and practical young people and represented the first 
genuine postwar steps native to Germany on the long road 
from lonely lethargy to a democratic community.” 

Mr. Muhlen believes that we can help these young 
people by offering our understanding. 


Lilienthal on T.V.A. 


David Lilienthal lived for some years in the great 
valley in which his statement of faith was written (TVA: 
Democracy on the March. New York, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1953. $2.50). This is a revised edition, published at 
the time of the 20th anniversary of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. The first edition came out when the T.V.A. 
was ten years old. 

Mr. Lilienthal once described himself proudly to a 
congressional committee as a “common American law- 


yer.” He acquired experience in the Wisconsin school of 
government and politics, and distinguished himself fur- 
ther as member and chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and as chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

He always favored the administration of T.V.A. at 
Knoxville and thought it would have been unfortunate 
to have run it from Washington. He and his colleagues 
stimulated a great deal of local—including private—enter- 
prise. The T.V.A. is a great, diverse enterprise, having 
to do with the unified development of large resources. 
The people of the Valley have continued to have an inter- 
est in politics, as have people elsewhere. This pioneering 
venture in flood control, soil conservation, reforestation, 
recreation, adult education, and power production and 
distribution has been called by some Americans the finest 
thing in America. To others it is a kind of undesirable 
thing for the government to handle—they think it should 
now be sold to private investors. 

Incidentally, Mr. Lilienthal thinks that the main rea- 
son we have not had more T.V.A.s in America is the 
power of the entrenched bureaucracies in Washington, 
rather than the conservatives in Congress or among voters. 
“Bureaus of the Departments of Interior and Agriculture, 
and the Army Corps of Engineers, have used their politi- 
cal power to make more T.V.A.s impossible, and thereby 
have preserved their ‘vested interest’ in the jurisdiction 
and prerogatives of their bureaus.” 

However, T.V.A. appears to have inspired and affected, 
directly or indirectly, about 35 other river developments 
in about a score of nations. 


Washington Seminars 


The annual seminar on “The Christian Farmer and his 
Government” will be held by the National Council’s De- 
partment of the Church and Economic Life, February 
2-4, 1954, in Washington. Most sessions will be held in 
the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church. Those in- 
vited are lay persons who are farm operators or officers 
of farm organizations, rural pastors, and church officials 
interested. The program will consist mainly of presenta- 
tions by officers of farm organizations, members of con- 
gressional committees, and the staff of the Department of 
Agriculture. The Seminar is an informal study group of 
individuals. For further information write to the Social 
Action or Town and Country office of your denomination, 
or to Rev. Cameron P. Hall, Department of the Church 
and Economic Life, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

The 1954 Churchmen’s Washington Seminar will be 
held February 23-26. It is sponsored by the Washington 
Office of the National Council of Churches, with the co- 
operation of agencies of 11 denominations. The theme 
this year will be: “Your Government and You.” There 
will be discussions of major political issues, the process 
of policy formation, foreign policy, church concern for 
human rights, methods of influencing national policy, etc. 
An announcement reads in part: “The Seminar offers 
its participants opportunities for direct contact with gov- 
ernment official personnel through personal or group in- 
terviews and panel discussion; for attendance at hearings 
before congressional committees”; for visits to certain 
of the government departments “where workshops dealing 
with the functions of each are conducted on the scene.” 
“Attendance is limited to 300 persons, selected and nomi- 
nated by the participating denominations.”’ Persons inter- 
ested should therefore apply to their denominational 
agencies. 
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